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WHEN EASE IS NOT ENOUGH 


ECENTLY in a review of a concert, a critic commented that one of the 
failures of an otherwise brilliant pianist’s performance “was a techni- 
cal ease in getting the fingers over the keyboard that was so great that 
often he played the notes without their having much meaning.” Since the 
program’s compositions were all by masters—Bach, Beethoven, Schuman, 
Ravel, Debussy and Chopin-—the critic and his readers were armed with 
the certitude that the music did have meaning even if this was not brought 
out that evening. The incident is somewhat analogous to work of the hosts 
who today have such technical mastery of verse-making and employ it 
with such facility that the readers’ attention becomes fixed on it to the ex- 
clusion of all else. Again, the music-critic’s point is the one which SPIRIT 
has constantly stressed. This is the distinction which must be made between 
craftsmanship and artistry—a distinction applicable not only to poetry, of 
- course, but to any other fine art. 

Now had this particular pianist fused his “technical ease in getting his 
fingers over the keyboard” (in poetry, this would be the ease with which 
one writes accurate rhyming metrics) with artistry, we feel confident that 
the critic would not have mentioned the former. It became marked actually 
because, exclusively in its area, it was perfect; but its perfection resulted in 
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an unbalance, the perfect fusion was missed, and one part-—the lesser—over- 
whelmed the whole. Had this situation not existed, the critic would have 
himself concentrated on his appraisal of the whole and taken for granted 
that his artist ipso facto would have mastery of his craft. And we can reason- 
ably infer that were the critic, after the concert, to assume the role of 
teacher he would devote his efforts to induce the pianist to work toward 
bringing his artistry up to the higher level demanded of him. Perhaps the 
latter might lack the inner resources to reach that height but the critic can 
honestly do no other than point to it. 

This is often enough the position in which we find ourselves in con- 
ducting the Bureau of Criticism coeval with SPIRIT for over twenty years. 
Many come newly to request the latter’s service and hence cannot be ex- 
pected to have full cognizance of its long established policies. Many too 
are accustomed to just that type of criticism, employed by certain critics 
who, preferring to say something commendable (and are obviously hard 
put to do so! ), do praise “technical ease” or abilities; and a criticism almost 
inevitably employed by amateur critics and fellow-craftsmen, who rhapso- 
dizes over isolated details—the music of this phrase or the rightness of that 
image, for example. In consequence that type of criticism which presup- 
poses that the poet’s facility with the tools of versecraft should be at his 
ready disposal, and which concentrates on an appraisal of that other and 
more essential characteristic of poetry, may come harshly. If the criticism 
is predicated on an appraisal of contents and meaning, obviously it must 
initially be destructive when neither are present. Yet pointing out the lack, 
it takes on constructiveness if it further demonstrates the essential need 
which has not been, but must be, met. The pioneer perforce must clear his 
land before he can erect his home; the would-be poet must clear away his 
misapprehensions concerning the art to which he aspires before he can 
build his poem. The pioneer can be furnished accurate blueprints; unfor- 
tunately the poet cannot, and for this reason no critic, teacher, or indeed 
anyone but the individual himself can provide one. 

At best, SPIRIT, in its critical letters to poets who have not made its 
grade, can only put up the arrows pointing to a goal—that goal which it 
insists its contributors must reach; and meanwhile present—perhaps fallibly 
as far as other editors’ opinions are concerned—its reasons why the goal has 
been missed. Possibly the explanation will be based on reasons identical 
with those of the pianist’s critic. Yet it should not be too much to expect 
that the pianist, at least arrived as a master of necessary craftsmanship, 
would have sufficient maturity not to want the truth plain. Unquestion- 
ably he would be lost if he had no goal originally or, mistaking it for some- 
thing quite different, aimed at the wrong objective. 
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SONNET FOR CHRISTMAS 


Ah Christ, tear down the tinsel of my love, 

As false as the cardboard candles that advertise 

Your birth. The Woolworth snow poured from above 
Cannot hide this gift that shopworn lies 

Beneath the imitation tree. My heart 

Is choked with crisscross colored strands, and all 

This gay gear gathered offends both man and art, 

For art offended turns the heart to gall. 


Child, Child, You were born in cold clean air. 
Redemption is Your poem. And reality 
Breathes Your snowy fragrance everywhere, 
When down in dazzle and swift sure sight I see— 
A tree all pure in natural light and sheen, 
And O, my Love, my love turns evergreen! 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


A WORD FOR SHEPHERDS AND ANGELS 





I spoke to Gabriel and was not afraid; 
But to these herdsmen, hardy keepers of sheep, 
And their singing midnight skies, what reply shall be made? 


I may say to them— it were a gracious thing to do— 
“My Son when grown to a man, my Child asleep, 
He will eare for flocks; He will be a shepherd, too.” 


Then mayhap their hearts will be opened as mine, with pain; 
They may understand how my first-born, my only One 
Will be our unblemished Lamb—and slain, and slain! 


Angels and shepherds and I have known, have heard 

Tidings to shatter the earth and astound the sun. 

Angels and shepherds, tonight I bring you the Word. 
SISTER M. MADELEVA, C.S.C. 
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LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


The night, like a pillager, stalks into the tent of day 
upsetting its bright lamp and the ice-blue globe 

with the figures of warriors and the maidens in prayer. 
The thick-stemmed wax first fountains 

then trickles from the dead carboned wick. 

In vapory spirals the dark hand signs “Past” 

to the deeds of today. 


Dissolved with the nebulous blue and gray 

is the injured smile 

that answered the sneer with its other cheek, 

the old childhood playmate met today, 

the warmth of tightly clasped hands, 

the quiet hour in church 

before the sun broke the early silence with its noisy color. 


Smoke-scorched and dead too are the Norway pines 
that bathe with their shade 

the rippling crack in the mirrored surface of the pool 
where the brown trout rose 

to snatch the drowning winged aphid. 


Snuffed out like the world’s whirling torch in the blue 
is the spark in the tired eyes death glazed fixedly today, 
the gleam of the oil slick of grief 

that floats on the deep waters of joy 

in the lovers’ parting kiss, the undried tears, 

and tears dried by the rag of distraction. 


Only when the Eternal Light will shine 

before all men and cut all darkness 

may that lamp be kindled again. 

Until then memory— 

only sharp memory and gray-haired recalling— 
is a second mother often giving birth to the dead, 
raising the sun beyond the rain-streaked window. 











Even this glow softens 

and grows dim in the bivouac tent, 

casting long shadows of the fallen dead 

and awaiting the Light to Whom all is present. 
GORDON GILSDORF. 


AGAIN 


The hours of sleep assume another waking. 
The depth of winter knows a dormant June. 
Night after night succeeds in overtaking 
The downward rolling of the afternoon. 
The ebbing tides increasing with each morning, 
In alternation of the near and far, 
Count their long steps in rhythm with earth’s turning 
On roads continuously circular. 
Time does not fear a period completed! 
The measured moment, filled too full to stay, 
Recedes until a rising is repeated 
Within the circle of another day— 
In spheres of motion without stop or start 
Forever curving to a waiting heart. 
MILDRED WESTON. 


BETROTHAL 


Defender with the shining sword, 
You stand me in good stead 

With a kiss upon my wakened heart 
And a hand upon my head. 


I should not be but half so well 
Beloved of your vow 

Did I not know beyond the knightly 
Deed’s own valor now 


That more than sword or scimitar 
Arise to my defense, 
When the lifted weapon in your eyes, 
My love, is tolerance. 
FRANCES JOHANNA GULI. 
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POST-MORTEM 


It matters not that in his grief 
Compassion overcame his hate— 
It was too late. 


Although he played at being God, 
Magnanimous in masquerade, 
Too steep the grade. 


Death tarnished all his gold and pride: 
Carve this in stone above his clay— 
God does not play. 

SOPHIE HIMMELL. 


CHART FOR ANOTHER LAND 


In carnivals of commerce 
we wake another year. 


Where myriad midways glitter, 

and stable and merchant stalls are filled 
the barkers are crying loud. 

To syncopation of their own unrests 

the revelers jostle and dance 

while huckster hands applaud. 


We need not loiter here. 


Once we were native to lands 
in latitudes of love. 

The climate was hope, 

the currency faith. 


Eternal Cartographer map this place! 

Emblazon this chart with scale and legend, 

to crown youth’s tomorrow-mountains, 

and light the yesterday-valleys of the aged— 

“In the heart, in men’s hearts only, can it be found.” 
Nail it to the prison gates! 

Beam it throughout the Red and Dark Countries 











that atheists and the abandoned 
walking their lonely roads to nowhere may see. 
In every midway and bypath 
of a scourged and tired world 
post it that all DPs 
of the lost-childhood-land may know. 
EDNA K. MEUDT. 


FIRST THINGS 


I love tiptoe beginnings— 

That expectant breath, 

Brushing the tyrannies of fact away, 
Escaping from the must be to the may 
While the slow curtain rises on a play. 


Have you not kindled to that earliest thing, 
The stillness before spring, 

When noisy March has swept the winter clear 
And sudden quiet weaves 

A mist of leaves 

About bare boughs that take 

The clinging feet of robins, 

Chirping a world awake— 

Fresh as the birth of love? 


For never can 

Remote meridian 

So touch the heart 

As that first tender shock 

Where all dreams start, 

Quicksilver herald unto lonely lands, 
Outpacing still our fumbling words and hands. 


Praise then 
Each holy daybreak 
Hope has blessed— 
Thirst still to slake 
And wonder unpossessed. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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Two Poems by Harry W. Paige 


THE BROKEN '‘'‘I’”’ 


On braille our fingers trace the broken I 

And searching, find no song the blind may sing 

With the wind-harbor still and the fires melted cold. 
Our fingers trace the broken I and the echo’s hollow ring 
Wafted to the valley floor like the aged eagle’s wing. 


On silence our tongues trace the broken I 

And speaking, bear tomorrow in a phrase, 

A captive of our stillborn hour the bell has never tolled. 
Our tongues trace the broken J through corridors of days 
Mirrored to a greater depth than words alone can raise. 


FULL CIRCLE 


And now, my heart, hold April beyond your winter tears! 

Beyond the well of longing the horizontal days breed night; 

And the hybrid deaths, for which I am too early, 

Mound to whiteness in a field apart, hoarding the sun-crystaled light 
That tells its mirrored lie. I am the beggar in the velvet gown 
Of whom I sang so lightly through the soft acres of my noon; 

I set the dogs to barking; I held the moon for which they cried. 
And now, my heart, sing April above our winter tune! 


And now, my heart, see April beyond your winter veil! 

The gray dancer pirouettes and hides behind her grin 

That is to living as the dark, fractioned by our falling tears. 
O, moon that holds tomorrow in a glance, why do you thin 
To quarters? Deny the ring of storm with which I wed? 
How, then, comes this cruel reprieve? This softer death? 

And you answer in your perfect way: the race 

Is always swifter than the runner by a single breath. 
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LET US MAKE TO OUR IMAGE 


When the word struck, it was all fountains 
first. Trees slowly followed, nesting, feeding 
their burden, until winds shook 

their harvest delicately to the day. 

But from this utter reach, this masterful root 
the hundredfolds or cockle who shall say? 


He is no tide, turning speechless in love 

to any face the moon shows. This rational hand, 
this eye, follow no dumb vane or weather. 

He casts his hunger, his magnanimous heart 
down his own road and sea: to hell, or to Me. 


Nor yet a great rack of bells 

shouldering its burden of harmony. 

No: when his blood togs and cracks 

his untried metal to ruin or ecstasy 

what love, what revolt, will burn the living throat? 


Nor only a curious living mirror 

spinning and seeking in the world, 

coaxing the sun to his side, taking 

in absolute draughts the whole day to breast. 
I shatter the lying mirror for his sake: 

he must take Me or break his infinite heart. 


Then I name him child: I name myself Father. 
My eye upon, within him, sees all ways: 

my hand that hung the fruit before him, swung 
his heart’s pendulum between it and Me. 

And I am sweet beyond it. O taste of Me. 


I name Myself his spouse. I leap 
continually to his presence, he lies 
closer in my arms than speechless Eve. 
And though he breathe and drink her fullness, 
lovelier than love’s body, more tender than she— 
I call unutterably and he comes to Me. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 
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Two Poems by C. E. Maguire 
DEFENSES 


When I was alone and out of beauty’s way, 
How often I had planned to go to You and say: 
“I cannot be trusted with beauty. I am blind 
To nice distinctions. Beauty that I find 
Leaping from a flower, locked in a voice, 

Is god to me. Annul my right of choice, 

Or mar this beauty, or make dull my sense. 
Defend me from my joy, Omnipotence.” 

But You were silent, knowing, as now I know, 
Omniscient Love prepared the way I go, 

That I might come, inured by gradual fire, 

To joy’s essential flame, my God’s desire. 


TIME 


We say “New Year,” as if there were a reason 
Why between two days, 

Two days quite indistinguishable (almost) 
Except for a fall of snow, or a chiller air, 

Or a fractioned second’s delay in the going of light, 
As if, between these days, some barrier fell, 

Or a file were closed, or a man died. 

This is our measuring passion, as if to cut 

A film in lengths so long and wind it up 
Made us the master of the thing we measured. 
Because a few balls, set in a certain space, 
Revolve about each other and as might be expected, 
Meet at reckonable intervals, 

We seize upon this dance and use its figures 

To measure out our mortal life. 

Why should we wish to see these barriers fall 
And cut our living into lengths called years? 
To file our doing into suitable folders 
Decently numbered? 

Just because, perhaps, we live with ends, 

In measurable cycles, not to be relived, 

















And this progressive, orderly collection 

Of sections of our breath that we call years 
Provide a reasonably accurate rehearsal 

To each of us for the single fall 

Of the single bar that cuts our life in two. 
There are at least two sections to a life—so why not more? 
But time is not that to us, 

Though for us, too, time will have an end: 

But only because we shall cease to measure living 
And live all at once. 

How odd that because a Child once lay 

Held close in a woman’s arms against the cold, 
Eternity should cross what we call time 

And draw all men who will into the stream 

Of stillness we call God; 

So that when, absent-mindedly, we say: 

“A Happy New Year,” 

What we mean—or should—is a happier hold 
Through all the segments men call years 

On this unmoving, blissful Life, this Child, 
This Sun, this Being, this Eternity. 


ULTIMATUM 


Is this now the ultimate reach, 
The road straight as a sword, 
More specific than speech? 


Love is only weed 
If it cannot serve one’s own 
Or another’s nobler need. 


Seeds and the stars of night, 
Both alike must die 
Before birth of bloom or light. 


Acceptable love’s device 
Is always uniquely thus: 
Altar and sacrifice. 
SISTER MARY ESTELLE, O.P. 
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A MARIAN YEAR 


January 


What did those dawn men meet? A Son and a sign 

a tangle of time and eternity, you crowned 

with steam, the grave Infant in swaddling bound, 
sweet-scented flesh among the chorusing kine, 

that taciturn carpenter staring at the myrrh, 

thanking God for the gold to buy the Child His clothes, 
fearing the frankincense would cause a stir 

at Nazareth and shock a neighbor’s nose. 


They saw the shadow of the seven swords 
dread on your ivory walls but tragedy turned 
its blood face to the wall and died the day 
that heaven knelt to your ecstatic words 

and Love Itself like a lover fretting, yearned, 
was pledged Its image, crib and cross and clay. 


February 


If, Lady, you will make my garden grow 

when these winds cease their zero flagellations 

I will hinge you on the stamps of foreign nations 
into an album and then will make a show 

of setting up a grotto in my yard 

(conventions are a civilized delight) 

and though I do not care to work too hard 

I might complete it if I work by night. 


The young year’s winds can never reach my heart 
and there one finds no barter or no guise 

to bargain. Look! The seeds fall row on row, 
the flowers splutter, blossom with a start, 

and they are yours without a compromise, 

purer than promised grotto and dearer so. 


March 


My Lady, when you stood beneath the cross, 
the boy far over gamboling on the rim 














of the shifting, sweated crowd, boy-blind to Him 
and them and you, unaware of loss, 

that boy was I. Now having grown a man 

or something near to it, I wish my chance; 

to bear the cross is more than one heart can, 

but let me have the flamed point of the lance. 


Let me walk down from Calvary with you 
who could not share your courage to walk up. 
Now that the pain and passion have gone past 
teach me some plain amenities to do 

who missed my time to share the hero’s cup. 
Bring, bring me to my Easter at the last. 


April 


When they came back screaming from the tomb, 
thrilled and tortured and triumphant and 

still skeptical, I presume (for reason banned 

a quick belief that Light had emptied doom) 

you were at prayer, in union with the Father, 
informed with Flame, because you saw your Son 
limned in that new found glory. Glory? Rather— 
something all Time had waited to see done. 


For God the Father had not yet beheld 

a body glorified, a body risen, 

knowing it even Lucifer might have kept 

his hand on the unimpeachable, impelled 

to human love, known what it meant to christen. 
You saw Him first, you saw Him, and you wept. 


May 


The virtue-bright ferocity of flowers 

shivers my heart. I am a man of mosses, 

gray hours and lonesome paths; spider embosses 
pale naked air to please me, sunlight sours 

in golden surfeit; my macabre pleasure 

hails bats in madcap traffic, drinks delight 

in fogs and twilights; shadows bundle treasure; 

I prowl with wired-eyes through a dragon’s night. 
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In all black by-ways, mother us, Lady of Light, 
oh, sin-aseptic presence, reconciled 

to all our human nonconformity; 

Morning Star for creatures of the night; 

for us, dull and deformed, an undefiled, 

to our jagged shores, salve, the adjusted sea! 


June 


His heart gives strange pulsations to these days 
as once your blessed body felt a beat, 

ineffable, incredible and sweet, 

and you paid out that rosary of praise. 

His heart and yours, immaculate, together, 
bleed beauty in the too compliant rose, 

a gracious consanguinity, world, weather, 

sea, sky, land, love-fitted, interclose. 


Recalcitrant, reluctant and apart, 

loving our off-beat, drab discoloration 

better than beauty, we dance our raucous rites, 
evade the tentacles of your human heart 
and His divine. Set a pure assignation! 
Show us the fire of the far baptismal lights. 


July 


When He stood quivering past the wall of your womb 
and the world waited, those were the dearest days; 
when every cell in your bloodstream sang His praise, 
live lyres of light in that incandescent room, 

and your heart leaped like a roe in its secret traces 

on its sacred paths, and Elizabeth cried with pain— 
in-pleasure stabbed by the profligate graces 

that spouted from you as a mountain disperses its rain. 


Then He was sprung from your flesh like the fire of an arrow 

and hooved up the hill to His death and our tragic delight 

and we shared in your bliss and even your blood was transmitted 
to the silt of our souls, to our hearts, to our bones and their marrow 
and those galaxies rose from the depths of the hell of the night 
and roared through the skies the greatest good ever committed. 














August 


All Poetry is particularity. 

This harried planet lost among the stars, 

Your head, your hands, their wrinkles and their scars, 
God in the flesh, loosed of eternity, 

A Thing in time, His lips champing for you, 

and all your singular chemistry; your bones, 

your bile, your blood, commingling a new 

and novel food from Him who baked the stones— 


Is through one teen-age girl the world imbued, 
fired with salvation? Through her deathless death, 
time, tombs, all come-and-go, worms in the flesh, 
the shrinking skin, the brittling bone, the rued 
and wept-on moment, lifetimes in a breath— 

all sanctified: to die is to refresh. 


September 


Who has a son die does not have a God die, 

the sun made blood and the halved earth quaked 

the dead calling in their graves, death slaked 

for mossed minutes—the eye again able to cry, 

the grass straining at its roots to rise up and console 
the rocks in their immutable ballet 

slumped in a gray grief and that yawning hole 
belching its blasphemies and devouring day. 


Think, think that girl hair-streaming in a field, 
lined lilies drawing their beauty from her light 
does she not bear as she runs a rough-hewn cross 
and a Bedy nailed to it? He had the shield 

of the mystery of flesh; her pain, her fright 
were naked before—illimitable loss. 


October 


Save me from cancer and from foul disease, 
Mary, Health of Christians and my health. 
Pariah, outcast, shriveled in my wealth 
though I become—save me from all of these: 
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boils and dropsy, gout, the trembling sclerosis, 
blindness, the shakes, toothache and meningitis, 
polio, madness and the sad neurosis, 

headache and dystrophy and all arthritis. 


Most, most of all, from pride and cramping care, 
from pessimism and pernicious dread, 
indifference, sins against the Holy Ghost. 

Then let me die while sentry candles flare 

and, brighter still, my children ring my bed, 
fused by a prescience of your Son, our Host. 


November 


I walk, I dance on the waters of baptism, 
Mother of God, and mother of Christian men. 
I have caused some blind to see again: 
anointing eyes with charismatic chrism 

in poetry so water turns to wine. 

You have miracled me, my miracle mother, 
decked me, doused me with dew of the divine, 
and never will I be else nor would be other. 


Czenstochowa, Guadalupe, Lourdes, 

wherever we raise your shrine, you heal our hearts, 
our prodigal limbs, the festering sores, 

who offer only plant and flower and gourd 

and prayer, yet knowing all such mended parts 
are the language of your Son who alone restores. 


December 


When I think of the Foestus-God annealed 

in the furnace of your womb my senses tremble! 

I see the multitudinous cells assemble, 

the embryonic evolution yield 

the fish, the flesh, the form, through all, the flame, 
your holy viscera, O House of Gold, 

attending as at court until the Holy Name 

is man and all is as He had foretold. 











“Be it done unto me according to thy word.” 
Can our compliance share your acquiescence? 
Woman, you spoke for all our tortured race 
and the heart of God was turned by what He heard. 
Of all our sanctities, this is the essence 
that enabled God to find His human face. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 


CONVERSATION 


He talked of God 
with counted words— 
then switched the subject 
on to birds 


and some few other 
common things 

like rain, a book, 
or evenings. 


I spoke of pride 

and of pride’s way, 
how it can lurk 

and subtly sway 


hearts to itself: 
“... a hidden lure 
can snare the heart 
however pure! ... 


My friend listened 
and he was moved, 
commending me 
for insight 
into Verity. . . 


Parting came, 
eyes near-dim: 
his admired me— 
but mine envied him! 
WILLIAM C, PEFFLEY. 
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SPEECH-SYMBOLS AND THE POET’S ART 
By M. WHITCOMB HEss 


EMANTICS or the study of man’s speech-symbols is the shibboleth of 

our intellectuals today just as psychology was yesterday’s catchword. 
Among the philosophers, attention to the verbal-reference complex has 
grown in the last thirty years to what now amounts to an all-out pre- 
occupation with language’s symbolism. Mathematical logic is one type of 
modern concern with the office of words; another is the neo-Kantian phi- 
losophy of symbolic forms as developed by Ernest Cassirer and others. 
We have also the post-Darwin schools which, in presenting language as 
a refined form of animal sign-behavior, rest heavily on the thought of the 
late John Dewey. Large lay-followings have been gained by popularizers 
of semantics such as Korzybski and his disciple Hayakawa, a zealous cru- 
sader for the new “science.” Stuart Chase has lately published another 
book on this subject, excerpts from which have been highlighted in Harper's 
and the Saturday Review. Indeed the avalanche of writing on the relation 
of words-to-thoughts-to-things grows. The unfortunate thing about it is 
that so many of these writers fail wholly to see that the way they them- 
selves use language undercuts what they have to say about it. All users of 
words necessarily use them to report on what to them is reality. 

Just the same, the language-form which acts in its place as a logical 
form, and which has been treated through the philosophical ages as a good 
child to be seen and not heard, is now demanding attention; and demanding 
it vociferously. But the isolation of the verbal symbol as such for study is 
one that can be accomplished only with the greatest difficulty. The first 
obstacle to the task (of describing symbol functions by the use of the kind 
of symbols that are being described) is, in fact, all but insuperable. Lan- 
guage’s tool-and-meaning function in presenting reality is a dual one; and 
each side of the duality has a double referential character. Accordingly, 
when the verbal implementation side is at stake two sets of referents are 
employed — those of the word-as-symbol (where words and ideas are 
separable) and those of the word-as-idea (where words function inseparably 
from ideas). The complexity is increased in language use where these two 
sets of referents coalesce to signify the things referred to by the special 
symbols employed; and the symbol side of speech must be very silent in 
the expression and communication of knowledge, for where it obtrudes, 
in any manner whatever, the verbal tool stands self-revealed as inadequate. 

It is here that poetry may play (at long last!) a philosophic role; for 
it is just the art using the language symbol as its basic art-stuff that may 
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exemplify the real principles of language reference. Certainly the poet 
has been maligned and misprized by the philosopher long enough! We 
know how he was barred in the great age of Greek philosophy from Plato’s 
ideal Republic; and we know also how the ages of science opposed poetry 
to truth. But Plato’s reason for giving the poet, in effect, a dunce’s hat 
and preventing him from returning to the country ruled by wise men was 
that poetry powerfully affects men’s judgments, whether that poetry be 
good poetry or bad poetry (and Plato found his poets unable to tell the 
difference). And science’s fear of poetry is precisely that of Plato: even 
palpable error has a certain verisimilitude when it is clothed with melodic 
forms. Poetry, of course, is to be recognized just as the art-form or mirror 
of our natural language expression; it is false or true depending on what 
judgments are mirrored. 

Poetry’s imaging of natural language use requires that music, as ideal 
motion, be presented identically with the particular truth situation as ex- 
pressed in words. And when such motion is united with the language 
carrying the thought-content a light (which I have elsewhere compared 
to a Roentgen ray) is thrown directly on the difficult verbal complex. 
Poetry, like every art, must have a generic subject matter, and a specific 
subject matter, an interpretation to be expressed directly through the use 
of the particular medium. In poetry that medium is language. Here, at the 
art-material level, the art-stuff is already impregnated with meaning; and 
here the artist, concerned just with showing beauty, makes explicit a second 
degree of meaning, that of the thought-form, or universal, along with the 
thought-content. Indeed poetry shows (in words plus music) the mutual 
interdependence of particulars and universals, identifying them and distin- 
guishing between them just at that point of identification, as all art does. 

Poetry, combining music with language, points the way to the truth 
about language reference—a truth that lies under the present word-deluge 
about that very reference. For this word-art “imitates” (in the Aristotelian 
sense of art’s imitation of nature) logical structure and procedure, reflect- 
ing the power of -words to present reality directly, and showing the word 
and the thought in complete functional identity. The worker with words 
by the use of musical forms (which portray mind-states) reveals the fact 
of the coalescence of the word, idea, and fact in language; he also (as he 
* makes manifest the beauty which it is his métier to discover) reveals the 
logical factors of universality and particularity in perfect union in the ver- 
bal symbol. For he must so manipulate his art-stuff, language, as to throw 
into sharp relief the conceptual and existential aspects of the logical ex- 
pression and at the same time show them perfectly united. The words used 
must be appropriate for their contexts. No padding or other detraction 
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from the vitality of the product is permissible. Each term, as reflecting 
“proper” reference, must be the absolute mot juste. The validity of all 
logical reasoning, it may be noted here in passing, depends in every instance 
on the definitiveness of the verbal symbols employed; for, disjunctive and 
instrumental though these symbols are when considered from the symbol 
aspect alone, in their use as language they are necessarily inextricable from 
their ideas and/or facts. 

Poetic language is usually called “emotive” to distinguish it from non- 
emotional or “scientific” language. But the truth is, of course, that poetry's 
appeal is conditioned by the nature of the whole mind, not only the emo- 
tions but also the will and the intellect. The new significance found in 
poetry in which the old language burns with strange fire is neither capri- 
cious nor accidental. Instead it is representative of the very nature of the 
human mind both in its way of knowing and in its language expression and 
communication of that knowledge. Sidney Lanier, it is interesting to ob- 
serve, found that unrhymed iambic pentameter (the standard blank-verse 
measure) is the natural mode of English speech. In everyday talk, that is, 
our accents seem to fall that way. But poetry which fits the accent to the 
measure—which is done by the use of musical forms—is not the natural 
mode of speech; it only reflects that mode. Thus the iambic pentameter 
line—in the sonnet or a Shakespeare soliloquy for example—may convey 
thought’s intimacy and subtlety as no other accent scheme can in poetry 
since it brings together the natural and the poetic in a form that best re- 
presents our way of speaking. 

In any event, that poetry goes beyond usual speech in its expressiveness 
is conceded, for it brings in a new structure in order to give a new intensity 
to the words used; and the tonal harmonies:and rhythms distinguishing 
poetry give it a unique evocative character. The point here is just that the 
music of poetry is related to its thought-content as itself the form of that 
content. The enjoyer of poetry feels and loves to feel “the idea bending 
and adjusting itself to the verse, the verse yielding to the demands of the 
idea.” Music, in fact, shows most perfectly of all the arts the ideal form- 
matter relation; it is, in Pater’s words, the ideal of all art whatever, pre- 
cisely because here it is impossible to distinguish the form from the matter. 
And thus any literature “by finding its specific excellence in the absolute 
correspondence of the term to its import, will be but fulfilling the condi- 
tion of all artistic quality everywhere of all good art.” In poetry where the 
melodic expression is one with term and import the specific ideal form is 
presented with the same directness, and by the same words, as the specific 
ideal matter. As the poet supports his universal metric patterns on his 
syllabic sounds he bears incidental but nevertheless powerful witness to 
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the truth both of the power of speech to present facts and of underlying 
semantic relationships. 

For, in calling attention to beauty in language-expression just through 
the power and passion of the thought that language carries, the poet dares 
not treat his words eccentrically without serious damage to his product. 
Showing the interplay of the immediate form and matter in poetry, the 
artist submits his finished poem to his public in words drawn from a com- 
mon stock; amalgamating into his art-work the beauty of our ordinary lan- 
guage with the beauty of his theme. Thus T. S. Eliot can say in his essay 
on “Tradition and the Individual Talent” that poetry “is not the expression 
of personality but an escape from personality.” Or Wilfred Owen may write 
meaningfully of the poetry of compassion that here the pity is not in the 
poetry; rather “The Poetry is in the Pity.” The poets, Eliot and Owen, 
evidently felt the need of stressing the objectivity of poetry’s witness, a 
fact that in the present era of subjectivism men tend to overlook. 

But the principles of language reference, themselves an objective mat- 
ter, are truly declared in genuine poetry, though that declaration is a by- 
product of the poet’s art. Yet that by-product is of real philosophical value 
and as such restores the right to the poet which Plato deprived him of as a 
citizen of his Republic. For, like another Childe Roland at the Dark 
Tower of our present semantic ignorance and confusion, the poet challenges 
the strongholds of the naturalists and materialists, including that of “general 
semantics” (which would take short cuts to clear thinking by some magic in 
our symbol-use to change men from muddled to astute thinkers overnight). 


“Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set 
And blew ‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came!’ ” 


This challenge is a joyful one, being made to music. And no wonder for 
that joy: The poet, at least, in his encounter with the giants of error, 
semantically speaking, continues to have the last word. Among other 
things, he bears incontrovertible witness to the truth of the old logic in his 
unifying of words, ideas, and facts into a single logical whole. For, how- 
ever incidental to his art his semantic witness may be, the poet’s worth to 
the philosopher of language is as important as it is inescapable. 





In the September, 1954, issue, two articles appeared under the one 
heading—“The Place of SPIRIT—II.” Both were papers delivered at the 
Twentieth Anniversary Celebration of SPIRIT by two of its Editors. The 
second paper was by Mr. A. M. Sullivan; the first by Francis X. Con- 
nolly, Ph.D., whose name was inadvertently omitted, although it appeared 
on the “Contents” page——The Editors. 
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Book Reviews 


GREAT PRAISES 


Undercliff, by Richard Eberhart. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$4.00. 

Several major modern poets have gone beyond mere “poetry of affirma- 
tion,” and have taken the definitive step into the realm of praise. Dylan 
Thomas summarized the trend—and prophesied Richard Eberhart—when 
he wrote: “I read somewhere of a shepherd who, when asked why he made 
from within fairy rings, ritual observances to the moon to protect the 
flocks, replies ‘I'd be a damn fool if I didn’t!’ These poems with all their 
crudities, doubts and confusions are written for the love of man and in 
praise of God—and I'd be a damn fool if they weren’t.” The love of man 
is not so rare a motive as the praise of God, which is fuel mostly for only 
saints and great poets. But when these motives supplement each other, as 
they do in Eberhart’s poetry, a very tired adjective may be applied. The 
adjective is “noble” and it is exhilarating to be able to use it honestly. 

Eberhart’s technique has been analyzed and marveled at consistently. 
It is compressed, eclectic, ambiguous without being obscure, and incredibly 
polished. Very well; the stones are immortal diamonds, not Housman’s 
cherry pits, and are hard enough to take it. One revels in the feeling of 
these poems—the feeling for physical and metaphysical splendor, for 
natural and supernatural love. Only a few poets writing today would call 
a poem “Go to the Shine That’s on a Tree.” It does, in fact, sound rather 
child-like, but preserving a child’s eye toward nature is one of the secrets 
of major poetry; Mr. Eberhart has managed to do just this. He holds with 
Hopkins that “there lives the dearest freshness deep down things”—that 
is, he is a nature poet in the twentieth century, and there are very few. 
Dylan Thomas and Frost are the only others that come immediately to 
mind—to this mind, at any rate. 

If “praise” is one key word of Eberhart’s work, “reality” is the other. 
This is a juxtaposition rich in meaning for the Catholic imagination, 
certain to label Mr. Eberhart a mystic (which he is) rather than a philoso- 
pher (which he probably thinks he is). A few lines from the poems will 
show what I mean: “To tear our wits out of our wills,” “Love is the lan- 
guage of as-if,” “The poem should atone.” Nor can one imagine a phi- 
losopher crying into the night with the voice of Oedipus, “Christ! Christ! 
Reality! Reality! What is it?” A philosopher, perhaps judiciously sip- 
ping his martini, would politely inquire, “Now let’s see—did you ask 
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what reality is? Well, let us first define the terms ‘accident’ and ‘essence.’ 
There is none of this in Mr. Eberhart. He cries out, and for the right 
reason—not because he sat on a tack, but because he cut his soul in the 
dark on the sharp edges of reality. It is for this reason, and no other, that 
a poet’s soul must bleed, while a philosopher’s must only move more 
cautiously. 

The long poems, “Fragment of New York” and “Aesthetics after 
War,” contain vague reminders of Browning’s dramatic soliloquies, and 
seem, accordingly, curiously old-fashioned. But the latter concludes: 


The poet is a man of sense 

Who handles the brightness of air, 
The viewless tittles he handles, 
Timelessness is his everywhere. 


His blood is in the rose he contemplates 
The blood of the rose reddens in his mind, 


The poet is master of presences, 
He is the insight of the blind. 


Poetry is so mad and so kind 

It is so majestic an inventive surprise, 
Is it any wonder that in it 

The spirit of man arise? 


No wonder at all. Gerald Vann remarked somewhere that poetry cannot 
save the soul, it can only make it more worth saving. Mr. Eberhart, con- 
fronted with man’s ancient dilemma of whether to praise or resent that 
which endures, chose the more noble alternative. His praises will make us 
all a little more worth saving, if we open the cells of our hearts to his sun.— 
Bette Richart. 


A LYRICIST 


The Collected Poems of James Stephens. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5.00. 

I read somewhere in connection with the publication of this volume 
the remark of a critic that “James Stephens holds a unique place in Irish 
poetry?” What poet doesn’t hold a unique place? It is the whole purpose 
of the poet to be unique. That is only to say that he is a poet. And James 
Stephens is very much a poet—was and is. If at times he reminds us of 
Emily Dickinson, William Blake and Walter De la Mare, to name three 
of the most obvious compeers, that is only to say that his poetry runs in a 
direction, and to put him in a very high company, and much of the time 
he walks easily among them. 
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Anyone might argue that this book could have been reduced in size 
without sacrificing the strength of its sinews, but the sinews are strong 
enough to bear a little obesity. Minute masterpieces such as “Little Things,” 
“Check,” or “Nancy Walsh,” should be read in the context of other small 
pieces not unlike. The effect then becomes similar to that achieved by a 
prestidigitator who bafflingly brings the jack of spades to the top of the 
middle deck a second and a third time when we vowed after the first time 
that we had caught the secret and could spot the switch. We go back and 
forth between “The Centaurs” and “The Crackling Twig,” thinking that 
somehow one must detract from the other, and are happily astonished to 
find they do not. 

Oh, it’s a book that everyone should have in a day when imagery has 
choked up song and technique has soiled magic. Stephens has humor which 
too many of our deep-browed Homers lack and which leaves our critics 
who have textbooks for hands wiping the sweat from their palms on their 
thighs like oafs come suddenly on the gentry at play. 

Mr. Stephens had his dour side. He did not like to be a poet cramped 
at a ledger whence George Russell rescued him in a way. Stephens mourns 
a bit the unappreciated artist in a gentle glissard of self-pity but his humor 
triumphs over that generally, and he walks straight. But the drab walls of 
a Dublin office in the inevitable interchange of contrareities call up our 
salute for sharpening in that gnomish head such a magnificent love and 
appreciation for space and sky, and wind and wild flower, for rabbit and 
road and linnet and sun and summer ~ -d sea that is distilled into these 
nine books and hundreds of poems selecte ' and collected here. The book 
carries his own preface, an essay on lyrics, for lyricist he was. 

If he sounded no ponderous themes, he was luminous even in the sun- 
light, pellucid and plain, and that means he was a bigger man than so many 
of them writing today—Herbert A. Kenny. 


A NEGLECTED IRISH POET 


The Collected Poems of Oliver St. John Gogarty. New York: The Devin- 
Adair Company. $5.00. 

Here, at last, are the collected poems of a writer of merit whose repu- 
tation as a poet, ironically enough, has been obscured both by the fame 
of his associates and by the fame, perhaps immorality, bestowed upon him 
as a character of fiction. He is, of course, Oliver Gogarty, friend of Yeats, 
Moore, Stephens, George Russell, indeed of all the important figures of the 
Irish Literary Revival. More important still, he is the prototype for Malachi 
(Buck) Muiligan, the plump jovial, yet mocking medical student in Joyce's 
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Ulysses. Readers of that novel will recall his great gusto for life, his reper- 
toire of ribald stories and his apparently unending flow of wit. Through 
Joyce’s insight then we can partly anticipate what to expect in these poems. 

His early thorough classical education at Trinity College, Dublin, under 
such renowned tutors as Mahaffey and Tyrell, seems to have left a much 
stronger imprint upon his heart and mind than the spirit of religion or 
nationality moulding the majority of his fellow Irish poets. But that is to 
be expected of one with his individualistic bent, varied interests, and urbane 
tastes. Because of his training and personality it is not surprising to find a 
strong Horatian flavor in this volatile collection. In fact, the divisions he 
uses to classify these poems: Odes and Addresses, Earth and Sea, Satires 
and Facetiae, Love and Beauty, Life and Death, Elegies, might well be used 
also to describe the range of Horace’s poetry. For him, as well as for 
Horace, friendship is considered the prime pleasure of life; the odes to 
Augustus John, to James Stephens, and to George Russell are vigorous 
and kindly portraits. Yet, oddly enough, his elegy to his idol and literary 
guide, Yeats, is one of his unhappy efforts; it fails to come alive. 

Horatian too is his blending of Epicureanism and Stoicism. He shows 
keen enjoyment of the more gentle pleasures of life: eating, drinking, 
feminine charms, literature, and idle hours. He responds best, however, to 
all things lovely in nature. It is here that he is the equal of any poet 
writing now, pouring into his lines “all that my heart would hold.” Thus 
we find him lulling us with the sleeping beauty of an Irish mill scene in 
“A Mill at Naul,” or helping us to brood with him upon “the purple 
glory” of the Plum Tree, “its black boughs all white” or capturing for us 
the elusive flickering light of the Irish countryside. 

Considering his Irish heritage, his stoicism, in a way, rings an odd note 
Death closes all. Let us face it, he says, with dignified resignation. In life 
he prefers to be self-reliant, to fight alone and “loudly whistle my defi- 
ance / In the slums of circumstance.” His strength also lies in his irre- 
pressible gaiety carefully balanced by a sure sense of irony. This is 
particularly evident in his satires upon the foibles of his contemporaries 
or in the mock-heroic, “The Cock.” But this strength can also be a weak- 
ness. Not infrequently we can observe that his exuberance makes him 
forget that jesting alone is not enough, that lines should not be allowed to 


~ hobble stiffly or to lack grace in rhyme. 


Prefacing the volume are three notes on the author reprinted from his 
previous works: Yeats’ acclaim taken from his rather eccentric anthology, 
The Oxford Book of Modern Verse; George Russell’s perceptive com- 
ments upon the author’s poetry and Horace Reynolds’ biographical sketch. 
—NMichael J. O'Neill. 
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LABOR SUGGESTED 


Poems, 1940-1953, by Karl Shapiro. New York: Random House. $3.00. 

Inside the front leaf of the dust wrapper of this book the reader finds 
that these 106 poems represent “the author’s own choice from the con- 
tents of three previously published collections—Person, Place and Thing, 
V-Letter and Other Poems (Pulitzer Prize, 1945), and Trial of a Poet— 
and eighteen more recent poems that have not appeared in book form.” 
The quotations inside the back leaf of the wrapper assure the reader that 
Karl Shapiro is a poet of no mean stature among his contemporaries: 
“, .« his is on all grounds the finest young American talent to appear in 
many seasons. . .” (Louise Bogan, her estimate, 1942); and this from 
Conrad Aiken, around 1945, “He thinks with his feelings, thinks with his 
imagination, and the result is a curious and delightful poetic analysis of 
the given theme. . .” And so on, in a manner quite dispassionate and 
professional. 

Then one settles down to the poems. The reader’s agreement or dis- 
agreement with the praises sounded on the wrapper will depend on what 
he expects from a poet—any poet, living or dead. If, let us say, the reader 
has been teaching English Literature for nine or ten years, the chances of 
his agreeing outright with these praises are very slim. Since he is familiar 
with all the proven poets from Chaucer to Kipling, he has developed 
rather unfashionable and commonplace standards, and he doesn’t like to 
scatter honors indiscriminately. 

With the sounds of Chaucer and Shakespeare in his ear, he reads the 
contemporary poet (already famous in his own restricted circle, but not 
yet committed to the judgment of time); he reads him with the lyric 
brightness of Vaughan and Herbert repeatedly intruding on the contem- 
porary poet's stylized, self-conscious rhetoric, so wearying after ten minutes, 
so desperately disciplined. As he reads, something tells him that he isn’t 
being quite fair. The contemporary poet does have definite genius: in the 
use of words, for example; in the discovery of fresh and arresting meta- 
phor; in niceties of rhythm. His style is controlled and suggests incredible 
labor; he says many things with neatness, sometimes almost with splendor, 
now and again with compassion. Here, for instance, is the first stanza of 
one of the most polished poems in the book, entitled “Piano”—dquite 
different in its near-perfection from most of the others: 


The perfect ice of the thin keys must break 
And fingers crash through stillness into sound, 
And through the mahogany darkness of the lake 
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Splinter the muteness where all notes are found. 
O white face floating upwards amidst hair! 
Sweet hands entangled in the golden snare, 
Escape, escape, escape, 
Or in the coils of joy be drowned. 


But here is the opening of another, “Honkytonk”: 


Taken as diagram of Mind that marks, 

Led by an arrow, green perimeters 

Where thoughts sip peace and garden; inward then 

To suffering junctions, slums kicked by a boot, 
Arpeggios of porches: 
Decision, Anger, Pride, 

Like Self-Reproach the city points to this 

Its maudlin slapping heart, our origin. 


A man who can write a poem like “Piano” ought not to be writing 
in any other vein. Between the two extremes quoted above are poems of 
varying merit; but most of them, except for the metaphor, the neatness, 
the approach to incidental splendor, are nothing to write home about. 
There is little in the book, from one end to the other, that is really memo- 
rable. And then there are the odd moments when Mr. Shapiro shows bad 
taste by saying things no considerate person would tell you to your face, if 
he respected you; and by seeming to smirk at old reverences, as if that 
were the brave and modern thing to do. 

After a few days’ familiarity with Mr. Shapiro’s poems, the reader be- 
gins to wonder about twentieth-century poetry in general. What (he asks 
himself) are a lot of poets trying to prove? Why is their poetry so argu- 
mentative, usurping the province of the old classical rhetorician? Why 
do they take themselves so seriously? Why do they pretend to know more 
about human nature and man’s destiny than your own mother, who has 
lived much longer and suffered more quietly? Why do they cherish, and 
justify, and insist so tediously on their own precious individuality? Are 
we ever going to reach the point of serenity in letters, when a poet won't 
be afraid of being understood by people who have minds just as clear and 
just as valuable as his own? Why all the tortured imagery? Why this 
eternal itching to say things slantwise; to turn everything into hard, and 
. Sometimes revoltingly hideous, metaphor? 

No one can tell me that a poet does not respond to the common sur- 
prises of a snowfall, or autumn leaves, or a child in her Easter dress. What 
special shame is there in belonging to the human race? I refuse to believe 
that a poet, if he is a man at all, is particularly different from other men. 
And if he offers me a copy of his poems, and I find them consistently 
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stylized, heavy with sophisticated virtuosity, many of them grim and argu- 
mentative, and all too few of them serene and matter-of-fact, I am tempted 
to think he has been kidding himself along, that he is a poseur, and not one 
bit happy about what he has written. 

I may be wrong, of course—but then, so are many thousands of others. 
In this matter of contemporary poetry, maybe it is better to belong to the 
thousands than to the “happy few.” There is peace in the reflection that 
the contemporary poet will not do much harm to literature, because, after 
all, he is not read. And it ought to disturb his poise a trifle to realize that 
for every one who reads his works there are possibly a thousand who read 
James Whitcomb Riley, or a few hundred who prefer Tennyson. Herbert 
Vaughan begins a poem thus: 


I saw eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright. . . 


Thomas Campion begins: “When thou must home to shades of under- 
ground. . .” Or Donne begins like this: 


At the round earth’s imagin’d corner, blow 
Your trumpets, Angells. . . 


On the other hand, Mr. Shapiro begins: 


Ego is not persona; in childhood 
He rules the little senses, plays at eyes, 
Betters the nose, learns warm and soft and cold. . . 


Or, in the shape of prose, he begins, 
The dirty word hops in the cage of the mind like the Pondicherry vul- 


ture, stomping with its heavy left claw on the sweet meat of the brain and 
tearing it with its vicous beak, ripping and chopping the flesh. . . 


While, in fairness to any poet, one ought to judge him by the best he has 
done, one ought to be equally fair to the cause of poetry itself, and regard 
the contemporary poet from a long way off, to determine how large or 
small he looks against a considerable background.—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Magnolia, Mass. 
To the Editor—On the problem of financing publication of books. The 
problem of financing is simple but distasteful. If money is needed to pay 
for the publication of books or to underwrite them, then one must ask 
those persons who have money to proffer it. SPIRIT or THE CATHOLIC 
POETRY SOCIETY needs a fund which would give sufficient interest each 
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year to help with the publication of such volumes as the members, through 
their officers, deem worthy and somewhat practicable. $10,000 invested 
in common stocks at the minute would pay $1,000 a year. The loss on a 
book of poetry should run no higher. The principal should not be touched, 
of course. It should be increased annually. 

The start should be made now so that our children’s volumes will find 
publication or perhaps a few posthumous ones. 

The best method would seem to be a direct appeal to persons finan- 
cially able to give $100 to $1,000 to such a cause. 

How about the poets themselves paying tithes, deducted before pay- 
ment, into the fund? 

To quote a poet of somewhat universal stature and timeless authority, 
“Ask and you shall receive.”—Herbert A. Kenny. 
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Notary Public, State of New York, 
No. 41-7234400. 

Qualified in Queens County. Certificate filed in New York County Clerk. Term 

expires March 30, 1956. 
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Psalms of the 
Prodigal 


AND OTHER POEMS 
by A. M. SULLIVAN 


© These fine poems, frankly metaphysical and religious, intro- 
duce a wealth of moving ideas about man’s struggle for a 
spiritual concept amid the distractions of a world of material 
rewards and appraisals. The author, a newly-elected Vice- 
President and director of The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America, and a past president of the Poetry Society of America, 
here adds to his distinguished earlier books of poetry a col- 
lection of magnificent sweep, depth and universality of appeal. 

$3.00 


The Poetic Drama 
of Paul Claudel 


by JOSEPH CHIARI 


® Dr. Chiari, of the University of London, offers a brilliant 
analysis of Claudel’s plays and the stages of their develop- 
ment, followed by chapters on theology and love in Claudel, 
on poetic art, and a revealing comparison of the plays to 
such contemporary poetic dramatists as Jules Supervielle, 
T. S. Eliot, and Christopher Fry. $3.75 


At your bookseller 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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